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Some Pages has been 


fortunate 


° in having Lee 
Of History = on, 

. but two : ee eaisl 
authors. Une, of course, was : : 
John Albee, the "Mark Twain" of 
Bellingham, and whose writings 
have often appeared in past is- 
sues of Crimpville Comments. The 
other author was Betsey White, ae 
the grandmother of Carroll F. and ; 
Ralph White. 


The White home, shown here, is on be 
Mendon Street at the corner of oo 

Brook Street. She was the author 

of "Three Holes in a Chimney" of which several copies are in the Center Li- 
brary. She used the pen name of DIDAMA in her book which was published in 
1886, the year that her grandson Carroll F. White was born. 
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Mrs. White operated a variety store in the basement of the late L. Francis 
Thayer residence at the corner of North Main and Mendon Streets along with 
her son, Warren E. White, who ran a fish market in the north part of the 
house basement. (A gasoline 
Poeeavolatewnow On this sitve,.) 
Broer huel i.  lLhayer died in 
1903, the White's moved out 
when L. Francis Thayer took 
over his father's property. 
Mrs. White then moved to her 
son's house on Mendon Street 
and her other son Warren, moved 
to the house in back of the 


AT LEFT, CARROLL F. WHIT: 
LOOKING AT HIS BARN AT 
CORNER OF MENDON STREET 
AND ROSE AVENUE AFTER THE 
1938 HURRICANE. 


the Baptist Church (now the 
Knotts! residence) where he 
conducted his fish business 
in a barn on the property un- 
til his death in February of 
1925. 


Mrs. White's son Carroll E., 
ran the farm on Mendon and 
Brook Street along with a 
blacksmith shop. He hired 

the late Sim "Blackie" Moore 
as the smithy. It was Blackie 
who put the famed Bellingham 
horse, Old Nick to sleep when 
L. Francis Thayer had not the 
heart to do so. (The story of 
Old Nick appeared in a pre- 
vious issue of Crimpville Com- 
ments.) Carroll and Blackie 
dug a grave and Mr. Thayer 
provided two loads of straw 

to line the grave with and the 
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THE HOME OF ROY MOORE ON DEPOT STREET AS 
IT LOOKED IN 195). 
TROYED BY FIRE IN 1973. 


THE HOUSE WAS DES- 


remains of Old Nick are still in Bellingham soil. 


Carroll E. White also rented farm equipment to area farmers and he was very 


active in town politics. He served at 
of the poor, school committee member, 
Selectman. When the Massey School was 
he took the canopy that was above the 


Time Is 
Running 
uf. 


various times as assessor, overseer 
inspector of animals and was also 
rebuilt in 1902, (now Center School) 
two doors and used it to be a cover 
for the bay window 

of his home. This 

can still be seen to- 
day on the house. 


When Carroll E. died 
in 1929, his son 
Carrol” F. ran the 
farm until the 1938 
hurricane destroyed 
the barn and shop a-= 
cross the street. 


A landmark is gone. Once again Amer- 
ica will commemorate it with a plaque 
—which can never hegin © recreate 
the true sense of an older placé and 
another time. Once again indifference 
and neglect rob us of the beauty of our 
heritage. 


His younger brother 
Ralph, started a 
garage in the old 
Rockwood place which 
is now no more and 
later ran a garage 


Nhich later became 
Vater's Garage. 


Time is running out. Slipping away. Even now the pendulum Swings again. In 
our town, perhaps. Yet there's hope in the programs of historic preservation 
organizations. Lend them your support! 


Carroll F. White now 
resides in Harris- 
ville; “Ry eb. Hew 
an avid reader of 
Crimpville Comments 
and still takes a 
keen interest in 
Bellingham. 


(nce there was a station.. 


lt was called Union Station and it was Nothing has contribu- 
ted more to the build- 


filled with flowers and goodies and hiss- ing of our nation, 

hi h b ~ 
ing steam and happy, bustling people. Tie Sea ie pinata 
It died some time ago, of course, but is 2nd song, and nothing 


has been more neglect- 
not forgotten. ed than our nation's 

railroads. Sad indeed 
Hemune passing of one of America's greatest achievements. In this and 
future issues of Crimpville Comments, we hope to bring back some of the 
golden years of railroading. 


On April 3, 1860, when Henry Roff jumped into the saddle on a pure white 
pony at Sacramento, and Billy Richardson leaped onto the back of a jet 
black mare in Saint Joseph, the colorful Pony Express was born. The run 
was 2000 miles long, with a relay station every 10 miles for new horses. 
Riders were required to cover 250 miles each day before being relieved by 
another rider, At that time, Bellingham was lhl years old and was being 
served by the railroads. 


As you read this, the New Haven Railroad--now the Penn Central--is hanging 
on the ropes and all passenger trains in Bellingham have ceased running. 
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rT did 


Union Station in Providence, 


once a beautiful structure, 


is now a grimy and 


seldom-frequented cavern where fewer and fewer trains stop. 


This is too bad. 


around the clock. 


This was not always so. 
Union Station was the busiest place in Rhode Island. 
ived and departed each day. 


This meant that the depot was full 
It was a place where you could not only take 


During the wonderful 


Twenties, 
trains arr- 
of bustle 

a train, 


About 300 


but you could also Pes a Ped fish, place a bet, hire a jazz band or eat as 
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On April 19th in ’73.. 

| affair we heard. 

| The worse disaster, said to be, that 

i ever here occurred. 

| From Stonington, the steamboat-train 

: . to Boston being bound 

| With passengers, who that night . . 
came from New York ... by the 

sound. 

At Richmond Switch, a bridge was 
gone ... not being warned of this 

_ With lightning speed, the train came 
on and plunged into the abyss. 

Rush of water, that night they say... 
it through a mill-dam came 

Entirely took the bridge away . 
ere the coming train. 

The car's and engines in the trench... 

suddenly taking fire. 

Water failing the flames to quench 
... they were consumed, entire. 
The Engineer and Fireman brave— 
ne’er from their duties turned; 
| Passengers lives they wished to save 

. themselves were killed and 

burned. 

| The danger, being by them seen, firm 

at their post did stand 

Guiles at the throttle—killed by steam 
—~and shovel in Eldred’s hand. 

Seven bodies to a crisp were burned 
and taken from the wreck, 

| With horror from the sight all turned 

. but, none will it forget. 

Some twenty others wounded sore... 
were a pitiful sight : 
sSome likely will be crippled . . 
the balance of their life. 
But, the number of the loss, alas. . 

a secret must remain... 
Passengers, many of second class. . 
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FHE RICHMOND 
SWITCH DISASTER 


that night were on the train. 
The conductor from a rear platform, 
by fortune did escape 
With signal by the mail-train warned 
. . Which saved it from that fate. 
The Boat-trains engineer, they say, 
over the other claimed 
By ten minutes... the right away.. 
and thru the road he gained. 
If the mail train had gone before, the 
right they did demand 
Of the killed and wounded . . . many 
more would on the record stand. 
The bridge rebuilt over the holes, a 
train that soon passed by 
The victims, to Providence took— 
whom friends identified. 
Guiles, as known . . . in Providence 
lived ... each time his train passed 
thru wees 
A whistle for his wife he’d give . 
greeting she well knew. 
His place in Elmwood plainly showed 
. the railroad passed his door, 
His widow in her lonely home, his 
signals greet no more. 
Eldred, the Fireman... 
claims... 


. the 


Wickford 
a noble son she bred. . 


In grief, they say, there one remains 
whom he was soon to wed. 


1 Providence, 


| ket. 


iwere painted yellow, 


1Yellow Dog Line. 


| tioning, 


iragansett Pier, 


fine a clam chowder as 
you could get anywhere 
for twenty cents a bowl. 


As the Twenties began, 
Rhode Island had eight 
railroads; the Boston 
jand Providence, the Mos- 
hassuck Valley, the Nar- 
the New 
Old Colony, the 
Warren and 
the Wood River 


Haven, 


Bristol, 


} Branch and the Providence 


which ran through Woonsoc- 
Because its stations 
the 
Wood River Branch was 

was sometimes called the 
Wood 
River Junction was also 


| known as Richmond Switch 
j and reproduced on this 


page is a poem written 

in 1873 about a train 
wreck there. This was a 
picturesque line which be- 
gan running July, 1874, 
and came to a pitiful end 
when the great flood of 
November 3, 1927 washed 
away the covered bridge 
at Woodville. 


The main line of the New 
Haven, running from Bos- 
ton to New York, had 
splendid express trains. 
The overnight traveler 
slept in an upper or low- 
er berth, screened by 
green canvas curtains. 
There was no air condi- 

so in summer 
rode hot, and in win- 
confortable. There 
screens on the win- 
to keep out the bugs, 
and live coals from 


they 
ter, 
were 
dows 
dust 


| the locomotive which might 


set the bedding on fire. 


Anyone could go in the dining car, 
ver and glassware shone, 


Life is like a mountain railroad, 
With an engineer that's brave; 

We must make the run successful, 
From the cradle to the grave; 

Watch the curves, the fills, the tunnels, 
Never falter, never quail; 

Keep your hand upon the throttle, 
And your eye upon the rail. 


These are the words of the first verse of a 
hymm dedicated to railroad men in 1917. 


The linen was crisp and clean, the sil- 


the black men who waited on tables knew their job 


and there were always a vase of flowers on the tables. 
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Show business was some of the railroad's best 
customers in the Twenties when the theatres 
were very much alive. Private cars came to 
Untonsystation carrying major celebrities. The 
great Polish pianist, Ignace Jan Pederewski, 
came here several times in his 80 foot car in 
Wwhichenevlived. 2a t*even had) a piano in it. 


In April of 1923, another car parked on a sid- 
ing carried Rudolph Valentino, the silent pic- 
ture idol, along with his wife Winifred Hudnut 
and a crew of servants. Tom Mix in his all- 
white cowboy suit stopped there in their car 
with his wife and daughter Tomasina and his 
horse Tony. One time he mounted his horse and 
rode down the steps of the depot, out onto the 
street, and back to his private car, waving his 
white sombrero to the delight of the kids who 
saw him, 

Show business and 
railroading came to 
fullest flower every 
year in June when the 
Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus 
came to town. It in- 


THEY HID Valentio’s 
private car from his 
gaga lady fans. 


volved 1600 people, 

a menagerie, hundreds 
of horses and five 
herds of elephants, 
not to mention the 
big top which would 
seat 1500 people a- 
round five rings. 


We will continue the 
railroads in future 
issues. 


Printed by the Students of the Graphic Arts Department, Blackstone Valley Regional Vocational Technical High School, Upton, Ma 


The almanac--part of 


Folk Wisdom, Weather Forecasts, ‘tzis*)s 2istoryczee- 
after the first print- 
And A Word From The Makers ine press in New snglana 


bare was established by the 
] Mi d k P {| widow of Rev. Joseph 
Of Schenck’s Mandrake PINS ioc fa"awniage in 
1638. The press was set 
up in the home of Henry Dunster, first president of Harvard College. Thus 
did Dunster, in marrying the Widow Glover, obtain for Harvard what is now 


the Harvard University Press. The first document printed was the "'Free- 


man's Oath" in 1638 and this was followed a year later by an "Almanack Cal- 
culated for New England." 


Next to the Bible, the almanac became the household necessity of every fam- 
ily, the farmer's friend, the mariner's guide, the news source, the enter- 
tainment center, the adviser on everything--health, weather, astrology, 
planting, and even fishing. Our ancestors had no clocks and had to measure 
time by the stars, The almanac supplied the needed information, along with 
tidal calculations, and the sun and moon data upon which planting, harvest- 
ing and fishing depended in great measure. In spite of the depression of 
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For many children of the day the almanac (and after 1844 the patent medicine almanac) was often 
the only available reading except for the family Bible or an occasional copy of PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS or the NEW ENGLAND READER. By 1850 well over 200 patent medicine almanacs 
were being printed ‘for free distribution.”’ In fact, by the 1880’s HOSTETTER’S ALMANAC was 
distributing 5 million copies a year in 35 Janguages throughout 50 countries. 


1797, the War of 1812, and the cold summer of 1816, 
there were over 500 different "farmer's almanacs" 
printed in 1820. The patent medicine almanacs that 
were produced by the hundreds of millions during the 
last half of the 19th Century by every purveyor of 
those miraculous remedies guaranteed to cure Bc igs 
thing from abdominal pains to worms. 


Prior to 18h when Dr. Bristol, of sarsaparilla fame, 
introduced the first almanac for free distribution, 
they were printed and sold by stationers, book stores 
and printers to the local people at reasonable prices. 
The medical wisdom in these were simple remedies which 
could be made at home from the herbs of the back pas- 
tures and woods. Some of these remedies are still in 
use today in modern medicine by prescription and in 
patent medicines. 


The most famous almanac of all is the Old Farmer's Al- 


manac which has been published continuously since 1792. 


which are no longer pub- 
the Utica Almanac, 
the Anti- 


Some of the earlier almanacs 
lished are Poor Richard's Almanac, 
Nathanael Low, Hutchins Imoroved Almanac, 
Masonic Almanac, Brother Jonathan's Almanac, and some 
Which were of a patriotic nature such as the General 
Scott Almanac, General Taylor Almanac, Uncle Sam Al- 
manac and many others. 


Just think of the heritage of our early almanacs and 
the large part they played in the history of our coun- 
oe ue Made from hand-set type, decorated with wood 

cuts laboriously made by razor 

sharp tools by master craftsmen, 

"ALEC#*GREAT printed on a hand-fed press, they 

| went out to the farthest reaches 
of a struggling nation by wagon, 
pack train, canal boat and saddle 
bag. When they reached their des- 
tination, they were read, thumbed 
and cared for through uncertain 
years of struggle and privation 
by farmers, miners, trappers and 
adventurers. 
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Today, the almanac is still with 
DWSHe 


lished in 1639. 


makes Py double 
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Some are sold as 


away in stores and banks much as 


The text books used in Bellingham 
were Appleton's Readers, Monroe's 
Arithmetics and Quackenbos'! 
The Bible was used in the opening 
day. 
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By DAVID YOUNG, Pamom, 
NEwW- YORK: 


| JAMES WILSON, SOLE PROPRIETO!, | 
300 WATER, AND 67 FULTON.STREETS. 
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Widely distributed 
enterprising stationers and) 
printers, the pre-patent medicine 
almanac found its way into every | 
farmhouse of the nation where it | 
was often assigned a place of 
honor second only to the Bible. | 
Along with the abundant. 
information and sundry wit and | 
wisdom, the well thumbed pages ‘ 
were often used to record family j 
‘births, deaths, weddings, etc. 4 
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the direct decendent of that first almanac pub- 


thevearly ones 


' were and others which carry advertisements are given 


the patent medicine 


almanacs of yesteryear were. Truly, the almanac de- 
serves a place of honor in our American History. 


Schools in 1683 
Spellers, White's 


United States History. 


exercises each 


Let’s Take a Look 
At Christmases Past 


Christmas is an unforgettable day, 
but this was not always so in Bell- 
ingham.,. In fact, most of the small 
towns in Norfolk County did not 
celebrate Christmas even as late as 
the middle of the 19th Century, 
considering it as some sort of ‘su- 
perstition. 


The commercialization of Christmas 
originated fairly recently. But, 
in the heart of every present-day 
child, Christmas is always a some- 
thing-for-nothing, grab-bag-for-. 
everybody day. It was not always 
that way. Every old-timer remem- 
bers being told that if he or she 
1 were bad, Santa Claus would leave 
a lump of coal. in’ their ‘stochinga, 
In those’ far-off tdays,. amciised 

| looked forward to getting a bright 
| golden orange along with apples and 
i nuts in his. stocking. Fruits were 
| a rare and delightful treat during 
| the winter and much prized by the 
| child of yesterday. 


0 


j ial , | 
Christmas, 1898. Grandma and Grandpa meet the train in horse and 


carriage, to whisk their children and grandchildren home to an old- 
fashioned family reunion at that most nostalgic time - Christmas. 
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Trees were not sold at that time 
and most were cut in the forests, 
mostly cedar trees. As there were 
no electric lights, lighted candles 
were used on the trees resulting in 
many fires. Although some beauti- 
ful decorations were available, 
most of the trees were decorated 
with home-made tinfoil stars and 
strands of beaded popcorn and cran- 
berries. 


Which gives us our chance 
to wish all vf our Readers 


Although children did not receive 
gifts as they do today, the parents 
received nothing except the love 
and respect of their children which 
after all was all they ever wanted. 
How is it that yesterday's child was 
content with an orange while today's 
child is not at all content with pre- 
sents that cost hundreds of dollars? 
It's not Christmas any more--it's 
jack-pot time. 


merry Chetan’ 


from all of us. 
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Gown of Bellingham. 
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